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He has attempted too much in the comparatively short time at his 
disposal and the result has been a failure. There is one bright spot 
however to lighten up the background, and this lies in the excellence of 
the illustrations. One plate (no. vii) however requires explanation: 
here it is described as " Wapisiana women weaving a hammock" though 
the author has published the identical picture in a previous work (Phila- 
delphia Museum Journal) where it is represented as showing Maopidian 
females. Which is correct? 

Walter E. Roth 

Georgetown, 

British Guiana 

Are There Evidences of an Iroquoian Migration West Of Lake 

Erie? 

In the issue of the American Anthropologist for September, 1919 
Mr. Langford described a village site on the Kankakee river in Illinois 
and called attention to the fact that its culture differed radically from 
that of other nearby sites. 

Briefly summarized the site consisted of a deep deposit of black 
refuse earth which contained animal bones in large quantity and 
numerous artifacts made of stone and clay. Chert arrowpoints were 
abundant, it being estimated that fifteen hundred had been taken from 
the site. With a very few exceptions, which Mr. Langford considered 
intrusions, these points were all tiny, keen triangles without tangs or 
notches. Potsherds were very abundant. The fragments showed that 
the entire vessels were round bottomed, with constricted necks and 
narrow collars. Amongst the decorations on the fragments were notches 
on the rims, and a chevron arrangement of impressed lines. Amongst 
the bones of various food animals there were found numerous artifacts 
made from bone and antler. No European articles were disclosed, nor 
articles made of polished slate, such as the "butter-fly stones." 

Mr. Langford called my attention to the peculiarities of this site 
after reading my article in the issue of the American Anthropologist for 
December, 1916, "The Characteristics of Iroquoian Village Sites of 
Western New York." He was struck with the similarity between the 
characteristics of Iroquoian culture and that of the Kankakee site. 
In his article he spoke of these resemblances and expressed his opinion 
that the deposit "represents an early stage of Iroquoian progress east- 
ward." ... 

There is no doubt that he is entirely right in considering this site of 
Iroquoian origin. In my article I had noted as certain constants of 
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Iroquoian culture deep refuse heaps; abundance of articles made of bone 
and antler; the general use of small triangular arrowpoints; well made 
round bottomed pots decorated with bands of triangles filled in with 
parallel lines, making a sort of chevron design; and the absence of large 
notched points, and of polished slate articles. 

Judged from these constants Mr. Langford's site is easily identified 
as Iroquoian. Its numerous triangular chert arrowpoints, its relatively 
numerous bone and antler artifacts; its chevron designs and its deep 
refuse heaps can be attributed only to some Iroquoian people; and there 
can be little doubt that this site on the Kankakee river far from the 
abodes of any Iroquoian nation during historic time is the site of a village 
of some nation of Iroquoian stock. 

Although it is simple to establish the identity of this site as Iroquoian, 
it is far from easy to identify the particular nation which occupied it, 
or to explain its location so far from territory usually ascribed to the 
Iroquoian nations. There are two theories to account for the location, 
both sound, and one of these might identify the nation which occupied it. 

During the first years of contact between the French and the most 
western member of the Iroquoian family, the "Neutral Nation," the 
French described the wars which at that time were being waged by these 
"Neuters" on nations of non-Iroquoian stock to the westward, the 
Mascoutins, and the triumphant return of Neuter war parties in 1638 
and in 1643 with long trains of prisoners. It is entirely possible that 
during one of these wars a large Neuter war party established a camp in 
the enemy country and there persisted for a period long enough to lay 
down a deep refuse deposit; and it may be that the Kankakee site is 
such a camp. 

It might be urged that the distance between the villages of the Neu- 
ters in Canada and the Kankakee river is too great for such a possibility. 
In 1651 when they were driven from their country by their fierce kindred, 
the Five Nations of New York, they were seated in the Canadian penin- 
sula north of Lake Erie between the Grand river and the Niagara, with 
an advanced band of a few villages east of the Niagara. Nearly all. 
these village sites are of post-European age, therefore long post-dating 
the site on the Kankakee river which is pre-European. But the Stone 
Age sites of the Neuters are much farther west, nearly every site of pre- 
European age being west of the Grand river and extending westward 
practically to the Detroit. From the Stone Age Neuter sites near St. 
Thomas and London to the Kankakee river the distance is nearly three 
hundred miles, a long distance for a war party to operate through hostile 
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country. Still, Seneca war parties from their villages two hundred miles 
still farther east devastated the country of the Illinois, operating through 
a much greater distance. The distance, therefore, does not preclude the 
possibility of the Kankakee site being of Neuter origin. 

An equally sound theory, and withal a most interesting one, is that 
the Kankakee site marks a stop in the eastward migration of one of the 
members of the Iroquoian family. Mr. Langford mentions this possi- 
bility. If it be shown to be at least possible, it opens up a very interesting 
field of research in the country lying between the Kankakee and the 
Detroit; and every fact known about the migrations of the Iroquoian 
nations seems to strengthen this theory. 

That the Iroquoian nations of Canada, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Georgia migrated to these places at some comparatively recent time 
is well recognized; and that they drove away and dispossessed earlier 
inhabitants of different stock is equally well known. The migrations of 
some of these nations have been studied, and have been proved to be 
from the westward. 

Systematic study of the Neuter sites by the writer has shown that 
these at least migrated eastward from the Detroit river. The Neuter 
villages west of the Grand river are all pre-European. The first evidences 
of contact with Europeans, which took place in the decade of 1615-1625, 
are to be found in the sites east of the Grand river; and all the sites on 
both sides of the Niagara river show evidences of much European in- 
fluence. These villages were inhabited in the decade of 1 640-1 650. 
In 1 65 1 they were overwhelmed by the Senecas and their allies; were 
driven back toward the west; and eventually united with broken frag- 
ments of the Hurons and others to form the Wyandottes. 

Allied to these Neuters and probably an off-shoot of that nation 
were the Wenroes. These had pushed eastward across the Niagara 
ahead of the main body of Neuters, and had established themselves in 
three village groups, the most advanced of which was at Oakfield, only 
thirty miles west of the Genesee river, and thus almost in touch with the 
Senecas. In 1639 after a period of constant warfare with the Senecas, the 
Wenroes abandoned their villages and emigrated to the Huron country 
for protection from their ferocious kindred. 

Amongst the nations speaking a dialect of the Iroquois tongue the 
Jesuit Fathers listed in 1635 a nation known to them as the Eries. This 
nation lived south of Lake Erie. Like the Neuters on the north of 
that lake they seem to have been slowly pushing eastward. Their 
latest village was at Ripley, New York, in the graves of which a few 
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European articles were found. Their earlier villages are much farther 
west, the nearest identified positively as Erie being at Willoughby, Ohio. 
This is pre-European. Others seem to be located between Cleveland 
and Toledo. 

The Seneca Nation had entered their New York homes only a short 
time before the advent of the Europeans. Their movements from their 
latest Stone Age villages to their historic villages of 1687 are well known. 
Their earlier movements, which ended with their occupation of the 
country between Canadaigua lake and the Genesee river, are well marked 
by one line, possibly two lines, of hill top forts leading from the south- 
ward up the valley of the Genesee, thence from the westward over the hills 
of Cattaraugus and Chautauqua counties to a point south of Dunkirk, 
New York, where their culture seems to merge with an early Erian type. 
Certainly this nation then, migrated as did both the Neuters and the 
Eries, from the westward. 

The migrations of the Andastes, the Tuscaroras and the Cherokees 
have never been studied. There seem to be evidences of similarity 
between the pottery of Stone Age Andastes and Stone Age Eries; and it 
is entirely possible that these Andastes were an offshoot of the Eries 
who entered the valley of the Susquehanna by means of some one of 
the branches of the Allegheny river. 

Neither has there been any study of the early archaeology of the 
Hurons or the Tionnondadies, yet every evidence points to their immi- 
gration into their historic homes from the west. Certainly both were 
relatively late comers into a country occupied by Algonkian nations. 
Certainly advanced bands moved eastward during pre-European times 
and established themselves on the St. Lawrence river, where they were 
met by Carrier. Certainly in the eighty years intervening between the 
visits of Cartier and Champlain these bands moved southward into New 
York where they became known as the Mohawks, Oneidas, and Onon- 
dagas. These bands certainly came from the west as far as the St. 
Lawrence. There is no evidence that the main band of the Hurons came 
from the north, and their movement northward from New York would 
have been limited by Lake Ontario. Therefore there is good reason to 
suppose that they like the Neuters, came from the westward, across the 
Detroit or St. Clair river, into their historic seats in Canada. 

Eliminating however as doubtful the possible movements of the 
Hurons and the southern confederations of the Cherokees and Tuscaroras, 
there is still indubitable evidence that there was a migration eastward of 
strong members of the Iroquoian family of nations, which were to crystal- 
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lize into the Neuter, Erie, and Seneca nations. The route of the migration 
of these nations at least seems to have been eastward from the head of 
Lake Erie, one band crossing the Detroit river and following the northern 
shore of Lake Erie, the other following the southern shore; and it is 
noteworthy that the characteristics of Iroquoian culture are as marked 
and constant at the most western and earliest of sites along this migration 
path as at the eastern and later end. From this we can only infer that 
this culture did not originate on either side of Lake Erie but was already 
fixed before the Iroquoian people had approached it. 

The place of origin of these people is unknown. The movement of 
these nations however having been uniformly eastward so far as we know, 
and their peculiarities of culture having been fixed before they arrived 
at their historic seats in different parts of a wide stretch of country to 
which their eastward movement had brought them, it is fair to assume 
that there must have been an earlier movement which brought them to 
the head of Lake Erie, and that this movement must also have been 
from the westward. Their place of origin must then be looked for at 
some point to the westward of the Detroit river. 

It is just at this stage of reasoning that the Kankakee site becomes 
of interest. It is west of the Detroit river, and therefore in a line with a 
possible eastward movement having that river as its eastern terminus. 
It is pre-European. It is undeniably of Iroquoian origin. There is then 
the possibility that it marks a stopping place of a band of some Iroquoian 
nation in its early eastward migration from its point of origin at some 
unknown western point. 

Should this be true other similar sites may be expected to exist be- 
tween the Kankakee river and the Detroit river. None has been identi- 
fied, yet this may be due to the fact that northern Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio have never received any systematic study. An attempt to locate 
and identify any such possible sites would constitute a very definite 
piece of research work for archaeologists of that territory. This can be 
accomplished by an examination of existing local collections of Indian 
articles. Should this reveal any articles of the typical Iroquoian culture, 
triangular points, chevron designs on pottery, or an abundance of articles 
of bone and antler, the place of origin of these articles should be located 
and thoroughly examined and the results of the examination should be 
carefully compared with the constants of Iroquoian culture. 

Frederick Houghton 
Buffalo, 

New York 



